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III. — Influence of Accent in Latin Dactylic Hexameters* 
By M. W. HUMPHREYS, 

PROFESSOR OP GREEK IN VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 

In my paper on trimeters (Transactions Am. Phil. Assoc, 
1876), the investigation had much to do with the word-feet 
w w ^ w , — • _- ^ , — w-^-cp, — ^ —^ , — w , the object 
being to ascertain on what syllables the ictus could fall. In 
hexameters we have nothing to do with this question, for in 
the first three the ictus cannot fall on the accent, and in the 
last two it cannot fall anywhere else. Jn words, on the other 
hand, that are composed of long syllables, we are not to 
expect so much influence of accent as was found in iambics, 
for in the latter a so-called spondee partakes of the nature of 
an iambus, having its thesis (i. e., ap<ne) shorter than its arsis 
(•&£<T( C ), whilst in dactylics the two are equal, and the ictus is 
more nearly uniform from beginning to end of the verse. 
Further, when Bnnius introduced hexameters, he imitated 
Greek models and instituted a more artificial sort of verse, in 
which quantity could not be so much neglected, and so did 
not compose so much after the norm of popular usage. 

Having examined the extant hexameters of Ennius, I find, 
accordingly, that he entirely disregarded accent. This is evi- 
dent from the fact that in the fifth and sixth feet, where the 
usage of later poets shows it to be easy to place the ictus on 
the accent, he has discord between ictus and accent as fre- 
quently as it occurs in Homer or Hesiod, read with Latin 
accent; and in the latter case the coincidence of ictus and 
(Latin) accent is due entirely to the system of accentuation 
and the structure of the verse. And, further, Bnnius pre- 
ferred the masculine caesura (with conflict between ictus and 
accent) to feminine, where there is no such conflict. 



* This paper contains the substance of a dissertation published in Latin 
at Leipzig in 1874. The edition was so small that its reproduction in Eng- 
lish seems justifiable. As a review of the dissertation in Bursian's Jahres 
bericht for 1877 misrepresents it, great care has been taken to make no 
changes of any importance, except such as were necessary in order to 
reduce its size. 
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But in the fifth and sixth feet, the form of the verse gen- 
erally causes ictus to fall on accent without any effort on the 
part of the composer. Any one, by a little reflection, can see 
why this is so, and that it is so, is shown by Greek verses 
read with Latin accent. The caesurae, on the other hand, 
cause conflict up to the fourth foot, where their relation is 
variable. Hence we see that, whether the composer wills it 
or not, there will generally be conflict in the earlier feet of 
the verse, and coincidence in the last two, — a sort of strife 
followed by a reconciliation. Consequently, in the course of 
time, when the ear became accustomed to this, it appeared to 
be a property of the verse, so that verses in which it did not 
happen, seemed strange and harsh. Hence poets began to 
seek conflict followed by coincidence, and the more they did 
this, the more objectionable became verses in which it was 
neglected. Accordingly, the poets of the Augustan age have 
conflict in the first few feet more frequently than Ennius, and 
in the last two feet more rarely ; nor can any one read hexa- 
meters much without coming to feel that this peculiarity 
renders the verse pleasing, and peculiarly so, when words 
employed in one line are repeated in the next with the rela- 
tion of ictus to accent varied. A beautiful example of this 
is found in Catullus (LXII, 20-22) : 

Hespere, qui coelo fertur crudelior ignis? 
qui natdm possis complexu avellere mutris, 
complex^, matris retinentem avellere ndtam. 

(See also Virg. Bucol. VIII, 47-50 and in the poets generally.) 
The frequency of this shows that it was purposely done by 
the poets. 

§ 2. So far the discussion has been general ; but now I 
proceed to examine the different authors, and shall begin with 
the origin and trace out the development of the artificial 
relation of ictus to accent, and shall briefly consider the argu- 
ments of 'those who deny to the accent any influence. 

In order to have a rule by which to measure the phenomena, 
I shall examine Greek verses read with Latin accent ; for by 
this means we come at what would have been the state of 
affairs, had all been left to chance. The general discussion 
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will be confined to the last two feet ; and in ascertaining the 
relation of ictus to (Latin) accent in Greek, and comparing 
with the same in Latin, I confine myself to the fifth foot. In 
Horn. Od. I, containing 444 verses, the ictus conflicts with 
Latin accent in the fifth foot 

in 15 verses where | w •— | follows. 

"32 " " | — — follows. 

" 16 " " something else follows. 
But the word-feet ■*— ■— ■ and -~- >— — 'Z^ are more numerous in 
Greek than Latin. To show this, since many verses of Ennius 
are not entire, I employ 444 verses of Virg. Aen. I, and com- 
pare with Od. I, containing 444 verses. 

In Od. I we have — — . . . 176 

^^ — ^ . . 101 

In 444 of Aen. I, w w . . . 134 

~w — w . . 21 

I omit words combined with -que into the form w w — w , 
as I should otherwise have to recognize Greek words of the 
form -~^ — ' — followed by monosyllabic enclitics. Now to 
find what would be the relation of ictus to Latin accent in 
Greek, if the forms ^ •— ' and ^- -~- — ^ were not more 
numerous, we reduce thus : 

for ww- ,176 : 134 :: 15 : 11 + 

for — w — 3 , 101 : 21 : : 32 : 7 — . 
Then 11 + 7 + 16 = 34, which would be the total number of 
discords in the fifth foot. Now in the 541 verses of Ennius 
there are 36 conflicts, which in 444 would be 31, which is 
practically the same as in Homer (34). But I have also 
examined Iliad III in the same way, and, omitting proper 
names, I find the conflicts a little rarer than in Ennius. We 
can affirm, therefore, that in the aggregate the verses of 
Ennius do not differ in this respect from those of Homer, 
from which it appears that Ennius paid no attention to accent. 
In examining others, therefore, I shall compare all with En- 
nius's usage as being accidental. Conflict in the sixth foot 
being occasioned by a final monosyllable, and in the fifth foot 
by caesurae in that foot, it will be important to note all 
instances of monosyllables at the end and of caesura in the 
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fifth foot, even when elision or a preceding monosyllable pre- 
vents conflict. I shall also record other peculiarities. When 
a dissyllable becomes a monosyllable by elision, the fact will 
be noted. Of course no special notice will be taken of verses 
which exhibit no peculiarity. The annexed table * shows the 
result of the examination of Ennius's Fragments containing 
541 verses, Lucretius III, 1,092 vv., Hor. Sat. I, 1,025 vv., 
Hor. Ep. I and part of II, 1,000 vv., and all the works of 
Virgil, 12,869 verses with complete endings. Of course these 
numbers must be taken into account in comparing the result 
for the different authors. These are selected for the table as 
representative poets, but others will be included in the dis- 
cussion that follows. It is scarcely possible that all the fig- 
ures should be exactly correct, but they are nearly enough so 
for the present purpose. 

1. For Ennius we collect the following result : 

Caesurae after fifth arsis (1) with conflict 28 

(2) without conflict (a) monosyl. 32 
(b) elision (a) dissyl. 5 

(/3) polysyl. 5 42 
In sixth foot, caesurae (1) with conflict 40 

(2) without conflict (monosyl.) 5 

In fifth foot conflicts without caesura (1) -que 4 

(2) otherwise 8 12 

Spondees in fifth place (oTrovheia&vTts) 13 

Verses with both feet contained in one word 25 

From this we see that in the sixth foot the conflict takes 
place (in proportion to the number of caesurae) much more 
frequently than in the fifth, and is more frequent, even, than, 
in Homer. Here we are not to infer that he strove after con- 
flict, but that he frequently imitated certain Homeric endings 
(with caesurae in sixth foot) which especially pleased him ; 
and this imitation he sometimes carried to an extreme, as 
when, induced by vide ipov Sa, x a ^ K0 P aT ^ ^w, etc., he wrote 
endo suam do, altisonum cael, laetificum gau, etc. ; and, in imi- 
tation of Tmesis, " saxo cere- comminuit -brum." Those who 

* See page 43. 
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Form. 


En. 


Lucr. 


Hor. S. 


Hor. E 


■ Vir B . 


Examples. 


C^O -L 1 ._- w 1 JL^T 


11 


1 


30 


14 


14 


ignis mare f errum 


^^ iL^ic 


11 


1 


3 


1 


29 


rubens hyaeinthus 










5 


1 





amatorem quod amici 


Z^ -L l^^il- 


2 








1 





stolidi soliti sunt 




- 





5 


2 


2 


medicum roget ut te 


^c; _ 1 L ^ 


4 











12 


purpureo narcisso 


~ 1 ^ -^ 1 — c= 


13 


24 


78 


49 


130 


te quoque dignum 


1 7 j ^^ .. J__ ^ 


13 


17 


8 


2 


5 


an Meliboei 


1— i — ^ ' b 


1 


7 


14 


8 


1 


rem facias rem 


Ix I _ 1 v jl 1 ^ 














1 


si qua tibi vis 


|jfL |^|, _'_ ^p 





4 


2 


2 


6 


aut quod ineptus 


| JL 1 Lie? 


1 











2 


et magnis dis 


i-L | *_ w | -£. | o 


1 


4 


7 


8 


8 


iam data.sit frux 


! ' 1 / 


3 


2 











sic compellat 


S_l_ I - . . .' 1 _L' 1 ^z? 








1 








aut etiam ipse haec 


j ' 1 w | ^. _L. ^ 








3 








non ego avarum 


1 ' | ^J I _ ! .i_ — 








1 


1 





stans pede in uno 


i— ' 1 w •— 1 — w 








5 





8 


saepe ego longos 


! / ' | / — 


3 


13 


8 





1 


mentem animumque 




2 


4 


3 





4 


atque oculi sunt 


!— ' 1 w ._. I _c 1 — 








1 








quanti olus ac far 


_^'!^l_^ 








1 


1 





antestari ego vero 


3^ i' | ^ w 1 C: 


4 


10 


1 


1 


17 


solidoque elephanto 


L 1 ^> w -^ 1 w 


1 


1 


1 








scripsere alii rem 


i_ j ^ , J ^ , I J_ — 





2 











texere et in illam 




25 


26 


29 


18 


31 


adflxit habes qui 


f w -^ — 1 ^r 


7 


2 


14 


1 


8 


exiguus mus 


I-l-jli^ 


1 














sublatae sunt 


' .. . , j r j ^p 


3 


16 


38 


37 


37 


obstitit et nox 


Z. ^ ^ 1 -L' 1 cp 








3 


1 


2 


iugera centum an 


JL^\^H\^ 











1 





ridere decorum et 


i^l^lJLl^ 








7 


2 





audivit at in se 


I-IJlib 


1 


2 


0. 








isque pium ex se 


_i_ / 


20 


46 


15 


6 


21 


Alcimedontis 


\ '_ ,_ — 


5 


5 








16 


incrementum 


— ^^ N^' 1 — ^ 





4 


5 


2 


1 


indicium illud 


_£_ " I / 


4 


7 





7 


112 


promissaque barba 


/ // ' J / 








1 





15 


Ephyrei'que aera 


JLwi'lIhs 














1 


omniaque in se 


' ^ ' | / 








1 








servareque amicos 


j.2'\Z\ .To 











1 


3 


arvaque et urbis 


z. _ i _ j. _ - 








2 





15 


caloremgw | Inter, etc. 


^^_i^_' 














5 


totasque | Advolvere, etc. 




/ 


— , 


r 


1. A 


r — 


make up all the rest, that 


is, Ennius 405, Lucretius 894, Hor. Sat, 738, Hor. Ep. 833, Virgil 12,372, 


the per cent, of peculiar ending 


s to the entire number being, Ennius 25, 


Lucr. 18, Hor. Sat. 28 


Hor 


Ep. 


17, Virgil 4. 
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think that such a treatment of words was common at Rome, 
are called upon to accept 

" Mamli- portabant iuvenes ad litora -tanas." 

In the fifth foot the ratio of caesurae with conflict to those 
without it is about what we should expect (28 : 42) if it were 
left to chance. In Hesiod I have found the ratio a little 
larger, but this is due to causes already explained. 

2. Now we come to Lucilius ; but we need not wonder if 
no great progress was made by a man who prided himself on 
" standing on one foot and composing two hundred verses in 
an hour." Yet it will not be uninteresting to see how he 
differs from Bnnius, especially as he did not follow Greek 
models so closely. The 925 verse-endings (in which the text 
is often doubtful) show this result : 

Caesurae after fifth arsis (1) with conflict 10 

(2) without conflict (a) monosyl. 45 

(b) elision (a) dissyl. 8 

03) polysyl. 11 64 
Caesurae in sixth foot (1) with conflict 35 

(2) without conflict (a) monosyl. 22 

(b) elision (a) dissyl. 1 

03) polysyl. 4 27 
Conflicts in fifth foot without caesurae, 

(2) J- w, w ' | ±- 3 5 15 

Fifth spondees, | -'- -!- 3, 1, — J- ' | — ± 3, 1 2 

Both feet in one word 31 

Comparing this with Ennius we see (1) that caesura in the 
fifth foot is somewhat rarer, and that conflict is much rarer, 
but that accent on short syllables is disregarded ; (2) that 
caesura in the sixth foot is not quite so frequent, and that a 
considerably less proportion have conflict, though the conflict 
still predominates ; (3) that fifth spondees are much fewer ; 
and (4) that both feet are something less frequently contained 
in one word (for 925 : 541 is greater than 31 : 25). Of 
course no great importance is attached to slight differences, 
but in the two main points (caesurae with conflict in the fifth 
and in the sixth foot) the difference is considerable, the ratio 
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being, in the fifth 1 : 5, and in the sixth 1 : 2. But Lucilius 
did not hesitate to place an ictus on a grave syllable, provided 
there was another on the accent. Instances are rarer than 
in Ennius merely because he did not indulge so much in high- 
sounding compounds, such as " altisonantes" " sapientipo- 
tentes." But there are two points to be specially noted : 
first, while conflicts grow rarer, the caesurae without conflict 
also grow rare, but not in the same proportion ; and secondly, 
already in Lucilius, if the verse ends in an ionic word, \ -~- -^ 
— ^ , a polysyllable before it is carefully avoided ( Z^Z^ — | 
^ ^ — ^) ; but if the ending is | ^ •— | -L. z^, the polysyl- 
lable before it is not so rare as in later poets. 

3. In Lucretius (III, containing 1,092 verses) we find : 
Caesurae after fifth arsis (1) with conflict 2 

(2) without conflict (a) monosyl. 58 

(b) elision (a) dissyl. 17 

(/3) polysyl. 13 88 
Caesurae in sixth foot (1) with conflict 40 

(2) without conflict (a) monosyllables 22 

(b) elision 22 

Conflicts in fifth without caesura (1) | — ^•^— | ^ 2 
(2)-^~|-0(-que) 7 
(3)^-^^'|^-^ 4 13 
Spondees in fifth place 7 

Both feet in one word 51 

Prom which we see (1) that conflict in the fifth foot is 
more carefully avoided than in Lucilius. These conflicts, 
however, are more rare in Book III than in the rest, which 
have four or five apiece. (2) In the sixth foot, however, 
accent is disregarded as much as in Lucilius. (3) Words 
containing both feet are not avoided, and accent on a short 
syllable is disregarded, so that the form — -Z- -_• —^ suffers 
elision four times in the fifth place. These words, however, 
are all infinitives of verbs compounded with prepositions, and 
are placed so that the ictus falls on the emphasized preposi- 
tion, as "(iefluere hilum." (This happens, also, in iambics. 
See Transactions, 1876.) Similarly an unusual accent is 
neglected ; for such forms as " mutareque " receive the fifth 
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ictus on the antepenult seven times, although the (artificial) 
accent is on the penult. Not a few, however, deny that -que 
creates this accent. (This subject is also discussed in Trans- 
actions, 1876, and comes up again in this paper.) Elision is 
carefully avoided before a monosyllable at the end of a verse, 
although it would prevent conflict. It was, no doubt, avoided 
on account of its roughness. It is not rare in Bnnius, and 
Lucilius has some abominable instances of it, as " consciu' 
sum mi; at " — . In the fifth foot, however, Lucretius admits 
elision in order to prevent conflict ; for before caesura in that 
foot we find the form C^ — | only twice, and C^3 — ' thir- 
teen times. Even this elision was too harsh for Virgil and 
his contemporaries. 

4. Corssen, to establish his theory that accent was entirely 
ignored, counted the conflicts in Lucr. II, where he found 
sixteen (in the fifth foot), of which twelve were conflicts with 
the unusual accent on a short penult caused by -que, as in 
" arbustaque le"nta " ; and from this he jumped to the con- 
clusion that accent was entirely disregarded. If he had merely 
asserted that the phenomena, whatever they might prove to 
be, were due to other causes, there would have been no need 
of making the count. Hence, as he made the count, he cer- 
tainly meant to conclude from it whether accent was regarded 
or not. What, then, did he demand ? That all ictuses in those 
feet should fall on accents ? By his reasoning we can prove 
that Virgil did not avoid hiatus (cf. Aen. XII, 31, 535, 648, 
etc.), and that he regarded final short syllables as common 
(XII, 13, 68, 263, 550, 667, 772, 883,. etc.). But it is use- 
less to reply to such arguments. The very fact that conflict 
is so much rarer in Lucretius than Ennius shows that this 
rareness is not due entirely to accident. 

In Horace Sat. I, Corssen finds eleven (11) conflicts in the 
fifth foot and fifty-five (55) in the sixth and compares them 
with those in Virgil to show that the strictness of the latter 
was not due to his following popular usage, that is, due to his 
observing accent. Of course not ; but what was it due to ? 
" Legibus aestheticis," says Lucian Miiller. Very good : but 
what do they relate to ? The truth is, Horace wrote his 
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Satires carelessly, — much more so than his Epistles, and con- 
sequently we find not only numerous conflicts of the sort, but 
also frequent neglect of main caesura, and other licenses. 

From Hor. Sat. I, containing 1,025 verses, we collect the 
following : 

Caesurae after fifth arsis (1) with conflict 43 

(2) without conflict (a) monosyl. 114 

(b) elision (a) dissyl. 14 

(/3) polysl. 3 131 
Caesurae in sixth foot (1) with conflict 61 

(2) without conflict (a) monosyl. 58 

(b) elision (a) dissyl. 4 

(/3) polysyl. 62 
Conflicts in fifth foot without caesura 21 

" " sixth " by synaphea 2 

Spondees in fifth place, absolutely 

Whence it appears that in the Satires, Horace, in compari- 
son with Bnnius, guarded somewhat against conflict in the 
fifth foot, and much more than Ennius in the sixth. The 
number of caesurae without conflict in this foot is the same 
as that with conflict, but if it were left to chance the number 
with conflict would be as much more numerous than those 
without, as there are more polysyllabic than monosyllabic 
words. But if he avoided them at all, why did he make any 
conflicts ? Simply because this is not an absolute law, and 
there was no necessity to observe it strictly, and it would have 
cost more labor than it was deemed worth. 

Horace's Epistles, being written more as monuments of 
literary art, were more carefully composed than the Satires. 
In Ep. T, and part of II, making 1,000 verses, we find : 

Caesurae after fifth arsis (1) with conflict 19 

(2) without conflict (a) monosyl. 70 

(b) elision (a) dissyl. 

03) polysyl. 2 72 
Caesurae in sixth foot (1) with conflict 36 

(2) without conflict (a) monosyl. 49 

(b) elision (a) dissyl. 1 

(/3) polysyl. 1 51 
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Conflict in fifth foot without caesura (1) -que, -ne 8 

(2) otherwise 11 19 
Both feet in one word 6 

Spondees in fifth place 

Here we see that in both feet the caesurae are rarer, and 
the conflicts much rarer than in the Satires. The very fact 
that the same author, under different circumstances, should 
compose verses so different in this respect, shows that it is 
not a result of accident or necessity. Horace does not em- 
ploy elision to prevent conflict in the fifth foot. This becomes 
evident from a comparison with Lucretius. 

Hor. Sat. Epist. Lucr. 

Conflict ( ^3 J- | ^ w -!- w) 53 19 2 

Elision (^c; -i-' | -^-^3) 3 2 13, 

which gives a ratio of 94 : 1 against elision in Horace as com- 
pared with Lucretius. 

5. In all the works of Virgil (12,869 complete verses), I 
find: 

Caesurae after fifth arsis (1) with conflict 57 

(2) without conflict (a) monosyl. 

(b) elision (a) dissyl. 
(/3) polysyl. 
Caesurae in sixth foot (1) with conflict 

(2) without conflict (a) monosyl. 

(b) elision (a) dissyl. 
(/3) polysyl. 
Conflicts in fifth foot without caesura (1) -que, -ve 

(2) otherwise 
Spondees in fifth place 

Both feet in one word, 30 proper names + 7 
The verses of Virgil containing conflicts either 
proper names or Greek words, or are composed in imitation 
of Homer, Theocritus, or Ennius. The ending " et rnagnis 
dis," which occurs twice in Virgil, is found also in Ennius, and 
not a single other instance even of the ending | — | — — | 3 
occurs in all the poets examined. The ending | — - ^ — ^ 
is frequently represented by " hymenaeus," before which a 
short syllable is sometimes lengthened and hiatus occasionally 
admitted. The same things occur with this word in Catullus. 
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The caesurae themselves, without conflict, are rare in Virgil. 
Langen says they would not be rare in the fifth foot if they 
were allowed after polysyllabic words of each metrical form 
as frequently as " they are after monosyllables. But then 
polysyllabic words of each form are not so numerous any- 
where as monosyllables ; and, moreover, earlier poets have the 
caesura more frequently even after monosyllables. Where- 
fore we must concede that Virgil avoided the caesurae them- 
selves to some extent, but the conflicts still more. Of this 
presently. 

If enclitics cause accent to fall on a short ultima, as " pro- 
missaque (a question discussed in Transactions, 1876), it is 
clear that Virgil disregarded such accents as being unusual, 
or rather, artificial ; for in such cases the conflict is more fre- 
quent than in any other. It is true, ictus cannot fall on a 
short syllable, and such words compelled conflict. But the 
word-foot — w ^ ■—- suffers elision seventeen (17) times in 
the fifth place, causing conflict, and of these instances six- 
teen have -que, as " omniaque in se," the only other being 
" intremere omnes," which is like the examples in Lucretius 
(prepositions in composition receiving ictus). That such 
words have to suffer elision proves nothing, for the same is 
true of words of this form without an enclitic. Nor is it 
necessary to assume that the original accent remained, as 
"Omniaque" (like mi^ara ye) ; but the true explanation seems 
to be this. First, the roughness of elision at that place 
(as we shall see hereafter) was avoided ; but -que, -ve, and -ne 
suffer total elision (while other words do not), and so cause no 
roughness. Secondly, in these forms the ictus does not fall on 
a syllable adjacent to the accent, while in other cases it does 
(cf. omniaque = — ^ ^L- (■— ) and colligere = — ^L ~^(^) ). 
And might it not be, after all, that a sort of secondary accent 
did remain on the original tone syllable ? 

6. The difference between Virgil and Horace in respect 
to conflict is due to the fact that their works are of different 
natures. Horace's Satires were written to effect something 
at the time, — were practical and objective ; whilst the works 
of Virgil were designed to be permanent literary monuments, 
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or works of art. No one expects a d6p6t-building to be like a 
memorial hall. The one is a means or an instrument to 
accomplish an end ; the other is its own end. The one is 
useful, the other ornamental. But the success of an instru- 
ment may make it as great an object of admiration as a 
monument, and the useful may also be ornamental. 'The 
fact, however, of a work being in verse at all, makes it to a 
certain extent a work of art. Lucretius is didactic, but he 
could have taught better in prose. Hence his writing verse 
at all required that he should make his verse at least endura- 
ble, and if possible, attractive. Horace's Satires were attacks 
upon the follies of men, but had to be made readable. His 
Epistles had a less definite immediate object, were more 
nearly a pure work of art, and so had to be more readable. 
The Georgics of Virgil are somewhat didactic, but more 
monumental. His Bucolics (which have a lyric tone) and 
his Aeneid are purely monumental. 

The Elegy also is ai-tificial or monumental. Hence in the 
Elegies of Catullus conflicts are rare, in Tibullus and Proper- 
tius still rarer, and in Ovid they almost vanish. As far as 
Elegies seem to be practical (e. g., the love-poems of Tibullus 
and Propertius), their effectiveness depended in great measure 
on their perfection as works of art. Besides, they were writ- 
ten to be published, and in the case of Propertius the real 
name (Hostia) cannot be substituted for the fictitious (Cyn- 
thia) without creating frequent hiatus and false quantity. 
Hence he probably wrote only for publication. 

(a) In the 323 hexameters of Catullus's Elegies there 
are: 

Caesurae after fifth arsis (1) with conflict, 5 

(2) without conflict, 18 

Caesurae in sixth foot (1) with conflict, 6 

(2) without conflict, 7 

One conflict (cxv, 5) is caused by synaphea. 
In his Heroic poem (Epithal. Pel.) Catullus, though perhaps 
the best of Roman poets, allowed himself to imitate Alexan- 
drian models, and admitted many Greek peculiarities, such 
as fifth spondees (See Cic. Att. vn, 2). In that poem there 
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are eight conflicts in the fifth foot, always caused hy " hyme- 
naeus," or some other Greek word, or a proper name. In 
the sixth foot there is one discord with caesura, and one with 
synaphea. But there are only three monosyllables before 
fifth caesura, and none before sixth. 

(b) In the 855 hexameters of Tibullus I find : 
Caesurae after fifth arsis (1) with conflict, 6 

(2) without conflict, 17 

Caesurae in sixth foot (1) with conflict, 

(2) without conflict, 3 

In Books in and iv, which were composed with more art than 
inspiration by some late versifier, I find no discord at all. In 
the 211 verses of " Messala," a silly Heroic poem by an 
unknown stupid poetaster, there are six conflicts in the fifth 
foot, and only three caesurae with a monosyllable. 

(c) In the 1,572 hexameters of Propertius, there are: 
Caesurae after fifth arsis (1) with conflict, 4 

(2) without conflict, 18 

Caesurae in sixth foot (1) with conflict, 1 

(2) without conflict, 27 

Conflicts in fifth foot caused by -que, 2 

Spondees in fifth place, 5 

(d) In 500 hexameters of Ovid's Heroides, and the same 
number from the Metamorphoses, I find : 

Elegiac. Heroic. 
Caesurae after fifth arsis (1) with conflict, 1 

(2) without conflict, 5 1 

Caesurae in sixth foot (1) with conflict, 

(2) without conflict, 1 2 

Conflicts caused by -que, 5 4 

Spondees in fifth place, 1 

Prom all this it is evident that in this artificial sort of poetry 
great care was used. Propertius does not appear to have 
avoided caesura itself, without conflict, as much as the other 
Elegists. 

7. In order to give a better comparative view of the poets 
examined, I have reduced the more essential points to a 
uniform scale of 1,000 verses : 
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The number (4) for conflict in fifth foot in Lucretius is not 
taken from Book in, but from the reading of several books. 
The result for Ovid is from too small a number of verses 
to show anything more than that the conflicts and caesurae 
are extremely rare. The average for all his works would no 
doubt be different. Thus, in Virg. Aen. II there are no 
conflicts in the fifth foot, whereas the average for all his 
works is four in 1,000 verses. This shows also that where 
things are very rare, mere accident may affect them consid- 
erably. I should say, therefore, that there is no appreciable 
difference between Ovid's Met. and his Elegies in respect to 
conflict, but that both of them differ widely from Horace's 
Satires. 

Virgil admitted the fifth and sixth caesurae, whether with 
or without conflict, much more rarely than his predecessors ; 
and he carefully avoided an ionic word-foot at the end pre- 
ceded by a monosyllable, | J- | ^ ■_- J- zz- This ending 
occurs only five (5) times, and in each instance the last word 
is a proper name, while s_^- _L | w w J- ^ with conflict is 
much more frequent. Hermann (Elem. p. 344, Epit. § 322) 
says that the cause lay, not in the last word, but in the 
preceding one, it being unpleasant to have ictus on the unac- 
cented ultima. But then, why the still greater aversion to 
a monosyllable in that position? Hermann thinks that the 
effort to secure coincidence in the last two verses was because 
the lungs were exhaustsd, and so a smooth ending desirable. 
One might say that when the lungs are exhausted, the ictus 
must be weaker, and so the conflict would be less objection- 
able, and in support of this, the iambic trimeter might be 
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cited. The true explanation of the above-mentioned phe- 
nomenon seems to be this. In the first place, for reasons 
already stated, conflict in the fifth foot was to be avoided, 
and this could be done, if there was caesura, by placing a 
monosyllable before it; and then this monosyllable forbade 
a long word being placed after it. Virgil preferred even 
conflict with two polysyllables together, to harmony with a 
monosyllable and polysyllable combined. This is perfectly 
evident from the following exhibit : 

■^x^-J- | -^Zsj_ ^ 41, I J_ I w w -L. w 5 (proper names). 
C^^|^^|^.C 14, | jL I ww | -L.C3 130 
That is, the tendency to use polysyllables with long words 
and monosyllables with short ones, as compared with the 
converse is as seventy-six to one, and that, too, in spite of the 
tendency to avoid conflict. Similarly in 

Horace Sat. I,we find|^L|ww_i_w 8, |_i.|ww|^Lw 78 

andinEp. I,|jl|ww_^w 2, | | _l |_ w |jlc 49 

Why some poets found j jL | w w JL. w more unpleasant 

than other poets did, it would be idle to inquire. 

§ 3. I shall now make a few observations on special points. 

1. Spondaic verses generally end in a proper name of the 

form i. w . The ending | _?_ w, although the 

coincidence of ictus with accent is perfect, was not employed. 
This is because there was rarely occasion to use a double 
name, as " Gaius Gracchus." If, again, the name consists of 
three long syllables, it creates conflict in the fifth foot, and if 
it is two long syllables it can be put in the sixth place. 

Hence only s _i_ w is left. Of course exceptions, such 

as | J_ | w, occur. 

2. A word of special importance is frequently reserved for 
the end of the verse. If such a word is monosyllabic it 
naturally creates conflict; that is, in my opinion the poets 
placed such words at the end, not always because they were 
monosyllables, but frequently although they were monosyl- 
lables ; as 

parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. 

This verse, I am aware, is often cited to illustrate surprise 
8 
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caused by a final monosyllable. That the monosyllable is 
sometimes so employed I do not deny, but in this case the 
sense of "ridiculus" prevents surprise in "raws." If the 
verse were 

parturiunt montes, nascetur magnifieus mus, 

there might be surprise, though in this instance irony would 
be suspected as soon as the adjective was read. In order to 
create surprise we should have to read the verse 

parturiunt montes, nascetur — ridiculus mus. 

And similarly in " procubuit viridique in litore conspicitur — 
sus," there is no more surprise than there is in 

" quantum lenta solent inter viburna — eupressi." 

But if a surprise is to be caused, the monosyllable is well 
adapted to this place ; for every one feels that, being an 
emphatic word and having accent, it is not to be read like an 
ordinary thesis, and consequently it gives the verse a novel 
ending ; as 

dat latus, insequitur cumulo praeruptus aqua6 m6ns. 

In such cases I suspect that the Eomans unconsciously made 
an entire foot of the sixth arsis, and placed a seventh ictus 
on the monosyllable, thus : aquae mons = w <-1j uL a . This 
would be a heptameter ; but the ancients made a similar 
blunder in regard to the so-called pentameter (which is a 
hexameter). 

3. When two verses have too close a connection to admit a 
pause between them, a monosyllable is frequently placed at 
the end to prevent the voice from falling and destroying the 
sense. Hermann (Elem. p. 342) teaches that when there is 
a pause near the end, this monosyllable causes a sufficient 
prolongation of what follows the pause, to make it "compara- 
ble" to what precedes, as 

at Boreae de parte trucis cum fulminat, et cum, etc. 

But who will prolong "et cum" so that "apte ad praecedentia 
comparari possit " ? It seems to me that the accent on " cum " 
(or if it has none, then its proclitic character) prevents a 
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cadence of the voice which would mar the sense ; and this 
close connection with the next verse is most likely to exist 
just when there is a pause near the end, but when the close 
connection does exist without such pause, the monosyllable is 
still employed, as, 

his me consolor victurum suavius ac si 

quaestor avos pater atque meus patruusque fuisset. 

For such instances Hermann's explanation is unavailing, while 
the explanation just given accounts for all alike. Horace in 
his Satires very often closely connects two verses in this way, 
whether there is a pause near the end of the first, or not; as, 
Book I, Sat. I, 17, 46, 50, 56, 69, 81, 82, 96, 101, etc. This 
is one thing which contributes materially to the large number 
of sixth caesurae in Horace. Lucian Miiller (De Met. Hor. 
p. 61), speaking of monosyllabic prepositions and conjunctions 
at the ends of verses, says: "mitigatur haec inelegantia 
addita, quod saepius fit, elisione." In my original disserta- 
tion I criticized his statement as referring to all monosyllables, 
and so far did him unintentional injustice. His remark applied 
also to main caesura after such monosyllables, and in that it 
is strictly correct ; but there is so great an aversion to elision 
in the sixth foot that such elisions as those mentioned by 
Miiller, as, 

naturae fines viventi, iugera centwwi an, etc., 

are not at all frequent.. I have counted such cases as this 
and " porro et," and find that no greater proportion of such 
monosyllables, when final, have elision, than when found else- 
where in the verse ; and as to final monosyllables generally, 
the comparison is so striking that I give it : 

In all Virgil, without elision, 48, with elision, 2 (atqu'). 
" Hor. Sat. I, " " 58, " 4 

" " Bpist. I, " " 49, " " 1 

§ 4. I now proceed to reply briefly to the arguments of 
those who deny that accent has any influence. 

1. As conflict grew rarer in the sixth foot, the caesura even 
without conflict also grew rarer, but not to the same degree. 
" Why, though, did it grow rarer at all, if the offense lay in the 
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conflict ? " We answer : Because there was a sort of conflict ; 
for the monosyllable at the end has an accent which interferes 
with the cadence, which is objectionable unless the two verses 
are so closely connected as to make it desirable (See also end 
of 3 below). 

2. " Conflict with caesura in the sixth foot might be prevented 
by elision, as in " dec6rwm et," and yet this elision is very 
rare, occurring only twice in Virgil." To this we reply that 
elision in this place gave the verse so rough a termination that 
the offense was greater than that of conflict. This is shown 
by the fact that of the fifty (50) endings of the form | i_ | ^ 
in Virgil, only two have elision (" atque " each time, where the 
elision is total and hence not unpleasant), and in these fifty 
cases there can be no question of conflict at all. But if the 
elision was objectionable between two monosyllables, how much 
more so between a long word and a monosyllable. 

3. Lucian Miiller attributes the rareness of fifth caesura 
after polysyllables to " esthetic laws," whatever they may be. 
But be they what they may, if they are laws, they must refer 
to something, and this " something" I take to be the relation 
of ictus to accent. I am willing to admit that the objection 
was to ictus on a weak ultima, but it is weak because of its 
relation to accent. Moreover, the unpleasantness was merely 
a result of contrary usage, and that usage excluded fifth ictus 
from the ultima just as much as it included coincidence of 
ictus with accent. 

"But when the ictus falls on a monosyllable there is no conflict, 
and still this is rare in the most careful writers." This objec- 
tion is not exactly true. There is a species of conflict when 
the monosyllable is followed by another, or by JL- ^, thus, 
| _l_ | JL _ | — ^, as the ictus is immediately followed by 
an accent (the case when it is followed by a long word, 
| ± | ^ ^ i- C, has been already explained). The 'ending 
| _'_ | JL- ^ J— | ^ creates conflict also in the sixth foot. And 
further, in avoiding conflict the poets no doubt would uncon- 
sciously avoid that which causes conflict — namely, caesura. 

4. " But the monosyllable under the fifth ictus sometimes 
is a proclitic, and so has no accent." This is true. Out of 
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the hundred and thirty (130) verses in Virgil which end in 
| ±_ I v_x ^ | _L z^, six (6) have prepositions in the fifth arsis, 
as " ah Jove summo," to say nothing of the seven (7) which 
have " non," and the eight (8) which have the relative 
pronoun, and the many others which have monosyllables 
regarded as proclitics by the grammarians. But as we have 
better means of discussing the prepositions, I shall confine 
myself to them, and the conclusion will apply to other words. 
I cannot agree with those who, in their eagerness to maintain 
the influence of accent, deny that prepositions were proclitic. 
Quintillian says (I, 5, 25) that in " circum litora" and in " ab 
oris " there is but one accent. He cannot mean ictus, for there 
are two on " circum litora" (and, by the way, his statement 
proves that the ancients observed both ictus and accent in 
reading — if it needed any proof). This being our best 
authority, I need not cite others. Among other evidences, 
however, I may mention that in inscriptions of all periods of 
antiquity, prepositions are found joined into one word with 
their objects (Corss. n, p. 863, etc.). So " antidhac," " pos- 
tidhac" are results of the proclitic nature of prepositions 
before they lost final -d. The analogy of Greek prepositions 
(if that is of any value) supports this view. Some of them, 
iv, ex, etc., are confessedly proclitic, and inscriptions show close 
union with their objects by euphonic modifications in the case 
of other prepositions, and when they lose their vowel, no 
accent is written; so that the written accent (as in nap a 
Tovrovg) must have been very slight, though in other parts of 
speech Dion. Hal. (De Comp. Verb. C. xi) implies that it was 
a "rams 6Heia." In view of all this I must assume that prepo- 
sitions had no accent. I have also made a careful computation, 
and find that monosyllabic prepositions are placed under the 
fifth arsis about as often, in proportion to their entire number, 
as words are which have an accent. But after all, this is not 
surprising. The monosyllable, though unaccented, prevents 
the ictus from falling on a weak ultima ; and though it has 
not the musical elevation belonging to accent, it has the stress 
belonging to the ictus, as it is- an independent word ; so that 
the difference between " ab Jove " and " armaque " is not great, 
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the latter having the root-stress on " ar-\ The same explana- 
tion applies when a trochaic proclitic receives the fifth ictus, as 
" propter eundem," " unde Latinum." But this union of a 
proclitic with the next word is not entirely so close as that 
between two syllables of the same word, as is shown by such 
endings as "inter eundem," which are numerous, while by 
the more elegant poets a single word like " ingemuerunt" is 
avoided in this position. Moreover, the caesura may fall 
between a preposition and its object, as : 

et inde tot per || impotentia freta; 

unless we try to believe that in this iambic trimeter alone 
Catullus neglected caesura. Other examples occur in other 
poets. 

Here I close. It would be impossible to sum up all the 
conclusions in a brief space. I wish merely to repeat and 
emphasize the statement that the influence of accent in dactylic 
hexameters was a result of usage, and not of an original aver- 
sion to conflict between it and ictus ; and that this very 
conflict, which got to be unpleasant in the last two feet, was 
quite agreeable in the first few feet of the verse. 



